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For the Companion. 


ROCKLEDGE, OR DOWN BY THE SEA. 
By Virginia F. Townsend. 


PART II. 

As we went up through the meadows our house stood 
in plain sight on @ little rising ground beyond the main 

ad. 

.~ old-fashioned house enough, of a grayish yellow 
color; asteep black roof and a deep veranda running 
across the front. 

The same thought must have struck Dane that did 
me at that moment, for he turned and said, “It isn’t 
much to boast of in the way of show, but it’s a tall 
place, for all that.” Now I should have put it in such 
a different way; like this, perhaps: “It’s pleasant and 
nice, Dane, if it isn’t splendid.” 

Mamma shakes her head over what she calls “that 
boy’s slang phrases,” and asks papa where he supposes 
Dane got them.” And papa answers, “It’s in the na- 
ture of the animal, my dear. Boys take to such things 
as ducks do to water; and asI have my doubts about 
the talk’s being really ‘tares,’ let it alone, ‘lest we 





pull up the wheat also.” Too much hoeing, and prun- 
ing, and general meddling has crippled and damaged 
many a noble man and womanhood.” | 

But, dear me, papa’s speeches have such a fashion of | 
turning up in all sorts of unexpected ways that I shall 
be likely to string them all down the thread of my 
story ! 

To come back to this. Just as the words had passed 
Dane's lips there came through the cool stillness of 
that summer morning a sort of sobbing shriek, the 
sharp cry of a child in some terrible strait of pain and 
anguish. 

Dane and I stood still. The cries continued, drawing 
nearer, just on our left, and in a moment a little girl 
no larger than 1 am came in sight, wringing her hands 
wildly, and taking the way across the meadows to the 
little brown house that looks from our veranda hardly 
larger than a bird’s nest perched on the rocks above 
the beach. 

The girl was bare-footed, bare-headed, just as I had 
seen her before when I went down on the beach to 
gather shells; with her thin, sunburnt face and mop of 
hair about it, and a faded brown gingham dress, the 
waist of which she had a habit of hitching up on one 
shoulder and then on the other. 

1 had felt sorry for the little girl, and tried to talk 
with her; but she was shy, and only answered my 
questions with monosyllables, and looked at me from 
head to foot very much in the same way that I did at 
the wild animals the first time that papa took me to 
the menagerie. 

But this morning she did not see us, or if she did, the 
grief which possessed her excluded every other thought 
or feeling. 

She came on with her shrieking sobs, her hair float- 
ing in the wind, and as she drew near we could see the 
tears streaming over her face, white through all its tan. 
Isprang forward just as the girl was rushing 5y us. 
I can’t remember that I had intended to do this the 
moment before, but something seemed to seize and 
send me right up to her. 

“O, little girl, what is the matter?” I cried, catching 
hold of her arm with both hands. “Can’t I help you?” 

She stopped and stared at me a moment with a wild 
look, much as though a dart had struck her. O, I shall 
never forget that face, nor how it worked all over with 
terrible grief! 

“No, no,” she sobbed out, wringing her hands fran- 
tically again. O dear, O dear, there’s nobody can help 
me!” 

“But do tell me. I’m so sorry for you!” and I found 
the tears were on my cheeks. I don’t know how they 
came there. 

: Dane had come up by thistime, his face full of pity- 
ing inquiry. 

“My father’s killed. They was breakin’ the rocks 
over at the ledge, and a great pile fell down suddenly 
and crushed him. There, they’re bringin’ him home 
now!” 

Sure enough! we followed the glance of her eyes, 
and we saw coming, out on the meadows, half a dozen 
men bearing something carefully on a board. It was 
dreadful, the way that child shrieked as she caught 
tight of it all. The sound rings in my ears yet. 

Dane did not speak a word, but he shut his eyes and 
the tears oozed through the lids. “O, little girl,” I 
sobbed, “what will you do? If I could only help 
you!” 

“But you can’t,” she cried. “And then there’s moth- 
er and the baby; O dear, what will become of them!” 


“God will help you all. He's sorry for you, too, a 
great deal more than I am; and you know He's the 
Father of the orphan. Don’t forget Him, will you ?” 
I might have said more if my crying hadn’t choked 


me here. 


The child looked at me a moment, doubtfally. I 
think through all the agony of her grief she felt my 


pity, and it did her some good. 


“Ah, but God is a long way off,” she said, drearily; 


“such a dreadful long way !” 


And with those words she hurried off to the house 
Perched on the edge of the rocks. Dane and I stood 
and watched the small, flying figure, and thought of all 
the anguish and despair which those swift feet were 


| 


carrying to the hearts under the homely roof, and the 
grief made it sacred in our eyes. 

Then the men came by with their burden. They had 
thrown a blanket over the mangled limbs, but we saw 
the white, drawn face. 

Dane rushed forward. 
cried to one of the bearers. 

‘As a nail,” said the man, in a rough fashion; but T 
thought he felt the dreadful scene, for all that. “You 
see he was right under the rocks when they split, and 
| the whole weight came square down on him.” 

‘‘Was anybody else hurt?” pursued Dane; for the 
men had paused a moment to adjust the board. 

“No; the others happened to be out of the range of 
the mass when it fell. The man’s little girl stood near- 
est to him of anybody , for she’d gone down to carry 
her father his breakfast. Luckily, she wasn’t hit.” 

The men passed on again. We knew all there was 
to know now; and without speaking a word Dane and 
I set our faces homeward once more. 

The birds sang; the winds raced through the grass; 
the sunshine on sky and earth was beautiful as before. 
and yet all the joy and grace of that summer morning 
was gone for us, 

The life and loveliness were darkened with the 
shadow of death. Rockledge seemed no longer to us 
the paradise set off from the world’s grief and pain that 
it had an hour before. Sorrow and anguish had en- 
tered there, too. 

“O, Dane,” I asked, suddenly breaking the silence 
with a thought that seemed to seize my heart and make 
it stand still, ‘what if it had been our father ?” 

“That’s just what I was thinking, Dell.” And after 
that we clung closer to each other until we reached the 
house. 

And then, instead of bounding in, full of talk and 
laughter, proud to display our trophies of clams and 
sea-weeds, we went softly to the dining-room, for the 
break fast-bell had just rung. 

“Well, you lost pair of sea-gulls’—commenced papa, 
and then, catching sight of our faces, “Why, what’s 
the matter?” ° ? 

“OQ, papa, such a dreadful thing”—I commenced the 
story, but I broke down midway, and Dane had to take 
it up and finish it. 

What sorrowful faces stood all around that breakfast 
table! 

‘Papa, you will go down there and do what you can 
to comfort them?” I cried. “If you had only seen 
that little girl’s face!” 

“Yes, in a little while. Let them have their first 
grief together,” he answered. 

We went through the ceremony of breakfast, but we 
had little hearts or appetites for it. 

When it was over I went and stood by papa’s side, 
and rolled up his napkin and placed it in the ring. But 
he knew that I did not come over to him for that pur- 
pose. If I have any thing on my mind papa always is 
certain to detect it. 

“Well, what is it now, my little girl?” drawing me 
to him. 


“Is he really dead?” he 











THE DEAD MAN. 


“I can’t understand, papa, why God should let this 
terrible thing come upon that family over there by the 
rocks. You know He is all-wise, all-powerful; He 
only can take care of us and keep us from harm. 
And yet He let the rocks fall and crush out that poor 
man’s life in a twinkling, when He could have held 
them back; when He knew, too, that there was the 
mother, and the baby, and the little girl standing down 





there by the ledge. What does it mean, papa? I can-' 
not understand it.” 

“My child,” he answered, solemnly, “you have asked 
the question which has perplexed and saddened the ' 
wisest and noblest souls through all the ages; the 
édcepest question of life; the one that sooner or later 
comes to every man and woman, and goes down to all 
the sin and sorrow, the pain and anguish which make 
the mystery of our human lives!” 

‘Has the question ever come to you, papa?” | 
He paused a moment. On the other side of the table | 
Dane was listening intently. 

“Yes, my child, it has come to me also.” 

“And how did you answer it ?” | 
“In the one, only way for man to do it; to believe | 
that God lives and reigns over all the loss and pain, ' 
that He whose love is stronger and tenderer than your 
mother’s for you, my child, will make all His dark 
providences plain, and that we shall see He has done 
wisest and best. In this faith my doubts and fears an- 
chor. If it were otherwise, if I believed that the God 
whom I love and worship were a stern Fate or an in- 
flexible Law, I should not want to live anuther day, 
another hour!” 

“But that poor little girl, papa. How hard it would 
be for her to believe this now!” her face still upper- 
most in my thoughts. 

“T know it, dear child; and yet we cannot tell what 
God’s plan for her life may be; what beauty and ser- | 
vice He may have in store for it here, and that could | 
only come through the path of this morning’s darkness | 
and agony. Love and faith. They are the only rest | 
for the soul, the only keys that unlock the dark riddles | 
of our human lives!” 

A joyful tenderness irradiated my father’s face. 
Nobody spoke; but nobody who saw then his look 
and heard his tone will ever forget them. 





+o —_——_ 


THE CUNNING PET. 

A gentleman living in the country had an invalid 
child of two years of age. The family physician pre- 
scribed for it a cold bath, to be taken every morning. 
Now this gentleman had not in his house, as many 
have at the present time, a bathing room; but there was 
a beautiful stream of pure water running through his 
grounds, and near at hand. Consequently the father 
took the invalid tenderly in his arms, and repairing to 
the water’s side, immersed her gently in the stream; 
and then, wrapping her earefully in blankets, returned 
to his house. 

This gentleman had a pet dog, named Pinky, who, 
being an early riser, accompanied his master on his first 
morning’s walk with little Nellie, and watched very at- 
tentively all that transpired. The second morning 
Pinky, having his brain probably full of the preceding 
morning’s observations, awoke very early and repaired 
to Miss Pussy’s apartment, where he found her nap- 
ping; and thinking, perhaps, that if cold bathing was 
good for little Nellie it must be for Pussy, took her 
with a sure grip by the nape of the neck and bore her 
away, mid scenes of resistance, scratching and mewing, 


treat as soon as possible, much chagrined. 











| 


in time to join his master at the water’s edge; and, as 
one plunged little Nellie into the stream, the other 
plunged Pussy thoroughly, and greatly to the amuse- 
ment of the gentleman. Pussy, of course, beat a re- 


‘The third morning the same scenes were enacted 
over; but the following one Pussy was not found nap- 


ping—she was on the alert, and Pinky was unable to 
secure his patient. Perhaps her health had been so 
much improved by an early bath that she was better 
able to rise betimes. 





For the Companion. 
ESCAPE OF FELCH AND COLLINS. 

James Collins and George Felch, two old school- 
mates from Vermont, were among the unfortunates of 
the last war who fell into the hands of the cruel jailors 
of Andersonville. 

Like many others confined there, they soon found 
themselves in a state of mind that made them ready 
for desperate deeds, so severe were their sufferings and 
so intense their longings for home. Wrought up at 
last by these feelings to a frenzy of reckless resolution, 
they, with about fifteen comrades, determined to tunnel 
their way out of the stockade, and, once beyond the 
barriers, to escape or never be brought back alive. 

They set themselves to work secretly, to dig a suita- 
ble hole, taking turns at the labor and carefully cover- 
ing over the entrance and scattering the dirt where it 
would attract no notice. 

Only one could dig at a time, and having no tool but 
a tin soup-plate, each workman was obliged to bur- 
row like a woodchuck with his paws, throwing the dirt 
back under him and kicking it out behind. 

After toilingin this way for a week they determined 
to dig tothe surface, and one dark rainy night they 
prepared to put their purpose into execution. Collins 
and Felch were the first to emerge from the tunnel, and 
were waiting at a distance for their comrades, when 
they heard a shout and the noise ofastruggle, and knew 
that their escape had been discovered. All other 
thoughts immediately yielded to the love of life and 
liberty, and the two men ran with a speed of which, in 
their emaciated state, they would not have believed 
themselves capable, leaving their companions (whom 
they could do nothing to assist) to their fate. 

They could distinguish nothing in the darkness save 
the lights at the headquarters of the rebel command- 
ant, which seemed to warn them plainly enough where 
they must not go; but where they should go they knew 
little better than if they had been just let down from 
the moon. 

For some time previous to their escape they had care- 
fully observed the sun and calculated easily enough 
what point of compass they would face when they 
came out of the tunnel, but all beyond that could only 
be the merest guess-work, and the surprise by the guard 
and the extreme darkness of the night now completed 
their perplexity. 

They nevertheless rushed blindly on, trusting to for- 
tune and hoping that they were right, though the cer- 
tainty that they would soon be pursued rendered their 
chances of escape uncomfortably small, even supposing 
their flight to be in the direction of the coast, as they 

had intended. ; 
| Daybreak showed them to be out of the way of the 
| rebel lines and far from any signs of human occupa 
| tion, and their first impulse was to exult at their liberty ; 
| but wet as they were, and almost crazy with hunger, 
| they found it impossible to indulge in any demonstra- 
tions of joy. 

They had a long journey before them and nothing to 
eat. Added to this their utter destitution of any thing 
with which they could kill game, or defend themselves 
in case they should be pursued, rendered their pros- 
pects of escape most melancholy. They were fairly 
committed to their enterprise, however, and there was 
nothing for them to do but proceed while their strength 
lasted. 

They took refuge for the day in a pine-wood, suffer- 
ing in their concealment the extreme tortures of hun- 
ger. Towards night they espied some negro women 
gathering firewood, to whom they discovered them- 
selves, and easily prevailed on the kind hearted crea- 
tures to bring them some food. This timely supply re- 
freshed them wonderfully, and hoping that their pursu- 
ers had failed to strike their trail, they travelled all 
that night in tolerable security, Collins’ acquaintance 
with the stars enabling him to shape their course by 
th 


| 


em. 

While they lay in concealment the second day they 
heard the sound of voices, and saw, to their dismay,. 
through an opening inthe bushes under which they 
lay, the grey coat of a rebel soldier! Another and 
another—until three armed rebels came in sight. The 
fugitives now had no doubt but that they were pur- 
sued. What should they do if discovered ? 

In their danger they thought fast and decide soon. 
They were thankful that at least they were not chased 
by blood-hounds. One soldier, walking at some dis- 
tance from the rest,came close upon them. A low 
whisper, a sudden spring, and Felch fastened his fin- 
gers on the rebel’s throat. In an instant Collins had 
wrenched away his musket and broken his head with 
the butt. 

The other grey backs were so astonished by the sud- 
denness of this assault upon their comrade, that they 
stopped in their tracks until the deadly aim of Collins’ 
had covered one of them, and ina second the bullet from 
the barrel of the “confiscated” gun dropped him lifeless. 
The other discharged his piece wildly and turned to 
run, but before he could get out of range Felch had 
seized the dead man’s musket and despatched its con- 
tents through his brain. 
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Having thus made themselves “masters of the situa- 
tion,” these terrible Green Mountain marksmen pro- 
ceeded to open their enemies’ knapsacks, and equip 
themselves with their ammunition. The knapsacks con- 
tained rations sufficient to last them for three days, and 
after satisfying their hunger they stowed the rest, ex- 
changed their rags for the clothes of the two best- 
dressed rebels, and hastily resumed their journey, not 
certain but a large gang of pursuers might be close up- 
on them. 

They now travelled by day and slept by night, and 
made rapid progress, and so well had they calculated 
their direction, that when they struck the coast they 
found themselves not more than two miles from the 
city of Savannah, and in sight of the Union gunboats of 
the blockading squadron. Savannah was then occu- 
pied by the rebel General Hardee, and they could not 
discover themselves in its close neighborhood without 
imminent risk, and for some time they lay close along 
the shore, watching their chance to seize a boat. Find- 
ing it useless, however, to wait for this, and being desti- 
tute of provisions, they formed the resolution of swim- 
ming to the nearest gunboat, running the direful risk of 
sharpshooters and sharks. 

They constructed a small raft, on which they placed 
their clothes, their ammunition and guns; treasures of 
rebel spoil which they could by no means consent to 
leave behind, and by night dropping quietly into the 
water at low tide, swam successfully to the squadron, 
where they received a rousing welcome. 





For the Companion. 


ADVENTURES OF IKE WHITMORE. 
CHAPTER II. 


All was confusion and dismay at the house of Farmer 
Whitmore. 

No direct clew to Ike’s whereabouts could be ob- 
tained by the most diligent inquiry, for so well had the 
young rogue chosen liis time and direction of escape, 
that none of the neighbors could report with any cer- 
tainty that they had seen him. 

Only John Lombard, who happened to be at work 
weeding carrots in a yard near his father’s cow-pasture 
on the morning of Ike’s departure, thought he had seen 
somebody that looked like him crossing the birch-lot, 
with a bundle on his back. 

The discovery of the boy’s theft from his mother’s 
provision-room gave probability to the hint furnished 
by John Lombard’s story, and eventually determined 
the plan of pursuit. It now appeared certain that Ike 
had resolved to desert his home and parents, and ac- 
cordingly had taken food enough with him to last him 
on a journey. 

But whither, pray? His parents could only guess, 
and the guess upon which they decided to act was 
that he had fled to the nearest sea-port, with the inten- 
tion of shipping as a sailor. 

All the first day was spent in search and inquiry for 
several miles along his probable course, but with no 
satisfactory result, and at night the friends returned to 
comfort the sad-hearted mother as best they could. 
The father alone kept on, and it was not till evening of 
the second day that he came home, weary and dis- 
pirited, without having found his son. 

A gloom settled down over the Whitmore home- 
stead, that was destined to remain there for a long 
time. 

Ike lay in his bed of barley sheaves till morning, 
when he crept out of the stable and looked cautiously 
about him. The sun was just up, shining in cloudless 
glory, and the dew sparkling in the meadows lent a moist 
freshness to the air and the hills and trees, so that the 
boy felt, as he gazed abroad, sensations more like real 
pleasure than any thing he had known since he began 
his undutiful journey. 

These feelings, however, as it proved, were not now 
at all owing to his last night’s good resolutions. He 
had slept off his fatigue, and with it his penitence, and 
now his fool-hardy love of adventure alone influenced 
him. 

Hearing the rattle of milk pails in the barn-yard, he 
followed the impulse of his appetite, and walked quiet- 
ly round to the gate, determined if possible, to procure 
a breakfast. There he saw a farmer's girl about his 
own age, milking, and bidding hera good morning, be- 
gan to talk to her. 

There was nothing special in our hero’s appearance 
as yet, to excite suspicion, and when he entered the 
yard and began to assist the girl at her work by filling 
one of the pails, she became quite sociable, and by the 
time the milking was finished she had answered all his 
inquiries about the direction and distance of the near- 
est towns and cities, and allowed him to drink his fill 
of milk for a breakfast. 

Having satisfied his hunger, Ike was still less inclined 
to retrace his journey of the previous day, and accord- 
ingly after he had washed his face and hands at the 
pump, and cleared his hair of the barley beards, he set 
off to continue his travels, leaving the farmer’s daugh- 
ter to suppose that he was an honest fellow, who had 
got out of his road while going a long distance to visit 
his relatives. 

One sin makes way for another, and having already 
wronged his parents, he was not ashamed to lie, in his 
endeavors to explain to the milk-maid his rather un- 
seasonable visit to her father’s farm-yard. 

But we have not told our readers where Ike Whit- 
more intended to go. The fact is he had formed his 
plan of flight so suddenly, that when he first set out he 
had no definite destination, being impelled solely by 
the rash desire to get away from all restraint, and wan- 
der where he could have his own way. 

A vague notion of going to sea did indeed exist in 
his mind, and insensibly determined the direction he 
took ; still the novelty of his journey and his adventures 
thus far had taken up his attention so much, that even 


on the morning of this second day he could not be said | 


to have any settled purpose to go anywhere. Eager 
for new sights and new experiences, he was as ready for 
one thing as another. 

He trudged on in this indifferent mood for a good 
many miles, till the sun grew high and hot and his 
stomach began to call loudly for food. He had already 
eaten a good many blackberries on his way, but this 


bird’s fare was too light to satisfy him, a rather bulky 
boy of almost seventeen, so he climbed a little eminence, 
hoping to discover a farm-house that he could reach by 
noon and perhaps get a dinner. 

To his great disappointment not a house was in sight. 
North, east, south and west, as far as the landscape 
stretched, nothing appeared but broad woodlands, dry 
heaths, shrub oak thickets, plains of sand and grass, 
and here and there a ledge of rocks with a stream of 
water at the bottom. 

“Just my luck!” ejaculated Ike. 

A low voice within him kept repeating, “Luck doesn’t 
help runaways,” but be did not like the thought. 

Not far off a pretty trout brook ran from the mead- 
ows down into a deep hollow and widened into a little 
pond, and Ike was making up his mind that the best 
he could do would be to go and take aswim, when he 
spied a faint wreath of blue smoke curling up from the 
bushes below him, and immediately made his way 
towards it to see what it came from. 

All at once the sound of voices came to his ears in 
shouts of strange laughter and shrill whoops, unlike any 
thing he had ever heard before. - 

Peering through an opening in the oak and hazel 
shrubs, he saw several small, peaked topped cabins or 
bark tents, and some dark-skinned men, women and 
children moving about among them. 

Ike knew something about Indians from books and 
pictures, and had seen two or three gangs of wandering 
savages, but he had formed no very favorable opinion 
of them. 

Thinking it very likely that he was near a nest of 
robbers, at any rate, he decided to lose a dinner rather 
than risk himself among them. He had had enough 
of wild folks he thought. 

Accordingly drawing himself back cautiously, he ran 
in the opposite direction, shaping his course towards 
the trout-brook. Here he paused for awhile, to assure 
himself that he was at a safe distance from the noisy 
inhabitants of the peaked cabins, and to gaze down into 
the clear, purling water where the tempting fish swam 
and sported. 

Blaming himself for a fool that he did not bring his 
hook and line frgm home with him, he walked some 
distance along the bank until he came to the widening 
where the pool was. 

Hot and dusty with his forenoon’s travel, he could 
not resist the boyish impulse to strip off his clothes and 
plunge in. He had amused himself for some time in the 
water, when, to his no small surprise, he discovered un- 
der the cool shadow of a tall rock on the edge of the 
pool, a closely woven basket suspended from above by 
a thong so as nearly to touch the surface of the brook, 
and filled with “bonny clabber” cheese. 

Ike had little doubt but the owners of the basket 
were at the cabins, but hunger overcame his fears, and 
he fell to eating with a relish. 

Scarcely had he swallowed half a dozen mouthfuls, 
however, when he heard a loud yell on the rock over 
his head, and glancing upward, saw two Indians 
pointing down at him and evidently making gestures 


It was of no use for Ike to try to conceal himself. 
He could barely evade the volley of stones and sticks 
that were hurled at him, by ducking under the rock. 
Watching an opportunity to run for his clothes, he 
broke from cover just as his pursuers were descenaing 
to dislodge him, and made with all speed for the place 
where he had entered the pool. 

Alas for him! The bank! now swarmed with Indi- 
ans, and one of them discovering, his clothes, seized and 
distributed them among his companions, each Indian 
so favored fairly dancing with laughter. 

Poor Ike could do no better than plunge into the wa- 
ter again and swim for the nearest clump of bushes, the 
stones and sticks of the yelling Indians hailing about 
him, hitting him, and scaring him terribly all the way. 

The wretched boy fully believed that his hour was 
come. Hide as he might anywhere under the margin 
of the pool, he could not possibly protect himself from 
the many missiles aimed at him, and the sarcastic sava- 
ges had him at their mercy, 

“Wamberck ! wamberck !” they shouted, (white frog, 
white frog.) 

After tormenting him in this manner for half an 
hour, they dragged him out more dead than alive, and 
restoring him most of his clothes, conducted him to 
their camp. T. B. 





+> — 





For the Companion. 


“GOODY.” 

““Where’s Goody ?” 

That was the cry through upper and lower halls, as a 
troop of merry children came trotting down the broad 
stairway, ready for a morning walk. 

At last a trim little figure came running up the gray- 
elled pathway, tenderly patting a mewing kitten. 

“Ah, here she comes,” was shouted in clear, ringing 
tones. 

One’s first day at school is not always full of pleasant 
remembrances. Hearts aching for dear ones at home. 
| see but little to attract in the groups of joyful faces 
| gathering here and there. 





to others behind them. ly 





And here it was that Goody’s gentle attentions fell 
upon a little sad, home-sick heart, like balmy breath of! 
| June upon the flowers. i 
| Goody’s face wasa study. Sucha wealth of emai 

love dwelt in her soul, such stores of tender sympathy | 
| were garnered up in those soft grey eyes as are seldom 

seen. 
| No wonder “Goody” was the life and the light of the 
| school. No wonder pouting Magzic Eames said she’ 
| should ery her eyes out if “Goody” went away. No! 
| wonder that one and all of the little ones mourned when | 
Goody’s father came to claim the sunny-hearted crea- | 
ture to light up his silent, widowed home. 

And wherein laid her power? What was the subtle | 
charm by which she influenced others ? | 

Ah, I can tell you. Goody was never too weary to! 
rock a tired child, to dress a neglected doll, to read | 
softly to an aching head, or tell pleasing stories, or if a | 
| child’s grief was too deep for hearty outward soothing, 
her little rosy hand was ever ready with its warm and 
earnest pressure, and her soft fingers stole from weary 
lids the aching pain. 

The grace of sympathetic silence was charmingly de- 





| opening, jumped through it and was safe. 


veloped‘in “Goody,” and what a grace, and what a power | 
too it is. 

A woman grown is “Goody” now, bnt in her own fair | 
home the pet name clings to her still, and among the 
most cherished of child-friendships is one that time, or 
care, or sorrow can never dim. 

The lesson is not hard to read. “Goody” had laid to ' 
heart the Divine teachings of her Heavenly Father, and ° 
this was her daily text,— 

“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law 
of Christ.” F. P. CG 





THE BOY AND THE LANTERN-RING. 


~~ ‘Wheel round your chairs a-near the fire, 

And shut the outer door; 

The north winds sweep across the fields 
And through the valleys roar. 

I have a truthfui tale to tell, 
About a little boy 

Who lived upon a healthy height, 
His honest parent's joy. 





Full early was he taught to kneel 
And clasp his hands in prayer 
To Him who looks upon the earth 

And knows each traveller there; 
That we must never lie, nor steal, 
Nor break His just command, 

For all offending ones will feel 
The anger of His hand. 


One morn he left his mother's porch, 
Where he had been at play, 

And crept into a neighbor's house, 
When they were gone awa. 

To worship in the village church 
Among the solemn trees; 

The murmur of the tolling bells 
Then rose upon the breeze. 


He placed his foot upon the stair, 
The echo made him start, 

And still he climbed, and still he felt 
A sinking in his heart. 

He scarcely knew the reason why 
He thus did onward go, 

Until he found a refuse-box, 
in a back chamber low. 


Here lay in undisturbed repose 
A lot of crazy ware,— 
Old covers rusted into holes, 
And bolts both round and square; 
Nails drawn from doors no longer used, 
Which filled him with delight, 
And saddle-stirrups studs of steel, 
And buckles seldom bright. 


First he snatched up a ribless screw, 
Then many a tempting thing, 
And threw them down, and strangely grasped 
A lantern’s simple ring; 
Then slowly down the stair he went, 
Within his hand the toy, 
But every footfall seemed to say, 
“O, naughty little boy!" 


He gained the porch, and sat him down 
Beneath the woodbine sweet 

And quickly laid the stolen ring 
Upon his playing seat; 

And every sparrow chirping loud 
On the thatch-eaves for joy, 

Seemed twittering, twittering evermore, 
“O, naughty little boy!” 


He sought the hearth, and climbed again 
His gentle mother's knec; 

She stroked his hair, and kissed his face, 
And bade him happy be; 

But like a knell he heard the words, 
All comfort to aestroy, 

Sull sounding, sounding everywhere, 
“O, naughty little boy!” 


And so at last he took the ring 
And slowly went away, 

And crept the stair, and reached the room 
Where the old waste-box lay, 

And laid it down, and left the house, 
As softly as could be, 

And when he reached his mother's porch 
How very glad was he! 


The sparrow's chirp was music now, 
His mether's voice was dear, 

And from his face | know he wiped 
Away the trickling tear. 

And when beside his bed he knelt, 
With folded hands, to pray 

He asked the Lord to pardon him 
For his great sin that day. 


God heard his prayer, and blotted out 
The little lambkin's stain; 

His first offence was all forgiven; 
He never stole again. 

Resist the first approach of wrong; 
O, guard ) our virwe well, 

Or it may end in wretchedness, 


How awful who can tell? The Cornish Poet. 


+> 
or 





OLD WIDOW STICKMARSH. 


“There she is, Bob! Quick! Now’s yourchance! O, 
what amutton head! Now we've got torun,” and away 
scampercd a parcel of schoolboys over fences, down by- 
lanes, through back yards, any where to get out of the 
way of being seen by the Widow Stickmarsh. 

he cause of this sudden: dispersion of juveniles was 
this: the Washington Street grammar school in the 
town of Strafford was just dismissed, when the boys 
discovered a large black cat demurely crossing the 
school yard. Now this sable beast was the sole pet, and 
almost the sole companion of Mrs. Zebedee Stickmarsh, 
a widow lady who lived near the schoolhouse, in a 
small, one-storied black house; she thought a great 
deal of the animal, and was always sorry to have it ex- 
osed to the merciless treatment of the schoolboys. 
ut sometimes puss would get caught out of doors, and 
then she would have to run for all her nine lives. On 
this occasion she darted down the street towards the 
little cottage with all the boys throwing snow balls and 
lumps of ice at her like so many hounds after a hair. 
Bob Jackson was at the head of the gang,fand therefore 
nearest the cat, so when she stopped at the house and 
tried in vain to find an entrance, Gus Boothby shouted 
the sentence with which our story opens. 

Bob had a big piece of ice in his hand, which he carried 
to throw at the cat whenever a good chance offered. 
According to Gus Boothby that time had now arrived, 
so he hurled it with all his might at the unprotected 
bag To his great dismay and that of all his follow- 
ers, the lump of ice, instead of proving a messenger of 
evil to the poor hurted feline, actually saved her life, 
for it dashed through a pane of glass in the widow’s 
sitting-room window, and pussy, delighted with this 


Old Mrs. Stickmarsh was making some new holders 
for her flat-irons; when this crash came upon her she 
jumped so that the needle she was using was forced un- 
der her nail, making a painful wound. 

At first she throught that her pussy cat had jumped 
through the glass, but in a second she spied the icy ball, 
which had gone clear across the room and lodged near 
the fire-place. The truth of the matter then flashed 
upon her, and she ran to the window just in time to see 
Sam Cooper’s heels disappear over the opposite fence, 
and Bob Jackson’s coat tails whisk around the corner. 

“O dear! See whatthose pesky boys havedone. My 
window broken, and I have only money enough to last 
through this week,” and Widow Stickmarsh looked de- 
spairingly at the bits of shattered glass upon the floor, 
She then wondered why the boys liked to plague her so. 
She did not know that they plagued every body, the 
schoolmaster, their fathers and mothers, their sisters 
and neighbors; in fact there was nobody exempt from 
their mischievous pranks. Mrs. Stickmarsh had rather 
more than her share, because she happened to live so 
near the schoolhouse. Quietly getting her dust-pan and 
brush, she swept up the fragments of glass, fitted a piece 
of paste to the sash, and then sat down to write a 
note of complaint to the schoolmaster. “I hate to do 


—_— 


afternoon the boys were again assembled around the 
schoolhouse door previous to the ringing of the bell; 
they were all wes of the broken window, and won, 
dering whether “Old Marm Stickmarsh,” as they calieg 
her, would make any fuss about it. 

“You'll have to pay for that window, Bob Jackson,» 
said a boy named Saul Stone. . 

“I won’t, either, unless 
of me,” replied Jackson, 
who was rather small. 
“It will be much meaner in you not to tell than it 
would be in me to tell,” answered Saul. 

“None of your sarce!” exclaimed Bob, passionately 

and at the same time knocking the boy against the fence 
by a blow from his fist. 

“Shame on you, Jackson,” said Tom Stark. 

“Who are you talking to?” said Bob, defiantly. 

“I am talking to you, Bob Jackson, and if you know 
when you're well off you won’t quarrel with me,” re. 
plied Tom, looking Bob in the eye with a gaze tha 
brought him to his senses, and he saw how silly it woulg 
be to get into any more trouble. 

“I think the best way would be to own up and pay 
the old lady for the damage to her window; she is poor 
and cannot afford to have the window reset. I saw ¢ 
piece of pasteboard stuck up to keep the cold air out.” 
said Gus Boothby. , 

At this moment the bell for the boys to come to or. 
der was heard, and they all took their places at their 
desks. The grammar class was in the midst of its rec. 
itation when a knock was heard at the door, and a note 
handed to the teacher. 

Mr. Lasher opened the note, read it and laid it on hig 
table until the recitation was finished, when he said. — 

“Boys, I am very sorry to find in this note a com- 
plaint from a neighbor against the school. Mrs. Stick. 
marsh says that one of my scholars threw a large piece 
of ice through her window, to-day, shattering the glass 
and annoying her very much. I cannot think that any 
boy in this school would do such a thing on purpose; 
it must have been the result of an accident. The boy 
that did it may hold up his hand.” 
Not a hand was raised, although the pleasant tones of 
the master almost promised a pardon. Mr. Lasher 
looked around the room and scanned keenly the coun- 
tenance of every boy; he thought he knew the one that 
did it, yet he preferred a voluntary confession. 

‘I will give one more chance, and then if the offender 
is not discovered I shall whip every boy in school until 
I get the right one. I will wait five minutes for the 
guilty boy to stand up,” said Mr. Lasher. 

Many cheeks turned white, and hearts grew heavy at 
this unjust decree, for the boys knew that Bob Jackson 
was mean enough to let the whole school be whi ped 
if he would save his own skin. Jackson himself felt 
very miserable; he dreaded the punishment, and he 
also feared the indignation of his schoolmates if he 
should persist in keeping silent. He knew not what to 
do. In the mean time the hand of the clock went on 
for four minutes, leaving but one minute to act in. Mr, 
Lasher opened the drawer of his desk and drew forth a 
heavy ebony ruler and laid it before him in the sight of 
all his scholars. 

It was an ugly looking instrument, and the boys did 
not like the looks of it, especially Gus Boothby, who 
sat directly behind Robert Jackson. ‘Bob is just mean 
enough,” he said to himself, “to have all us fellows 
licked. I don’t want to ‘blab,’ but I can’t see innocent 
ones suffer for him.” So Augustus drew a stout pin 
from his pocket, and very quickly and ingeniously in- 
serted it in the toe of his boot in such a way that the 
= was out. The five minutes expired, and Master 

asher, with a hard rap on his desk, said: 

“The time has expired, and I must proceed to my 
painful duty of flogging the school; but the guilty boy 
can save his comrades by rising in his seat.” 

At this instant Gus Boothby stretched his foot under 
Jackson’s seat, and with a vigorous punch sent the pin 
~— = fleshy part of Bob’s leg. He was on his feet in 
a flash. 

“Jackson, come here!” roared the teacher. 

The boy obeyed, he could not help it, so decided was 
the command. 

“Why did you not stand up before? It was you, 
then, that threw the piece of ice at Widow Stickmarsh’s 
window ?” asked Mr. Lasher. 

“No sir, I—I—did n’t throw it at the window—I threw 
it at a black cat, and hit the window by mistake,” said 
Jackson. 

“Why did n’t you say so, then, and not put me to all 
this trouble of finding out who did it? I probably 
should not have punished you if you had confessed at 
first and told me the whole story. Now hold out your 
hand.” Ten hard claps with the ebony ruler fell on 
Robert's hand, making him dance and baw! in a way 
very amusing to the other boys, who had very little 
sympathy for him; he was then told to go for a glazier 
to set the glass and pay for it out of his own pocket, and 
lastly, to apologize to Widow Stickmarsh for his mis- 
chief. Thomas Stark was appointed to accompany him 
and see that it was done properly. 

Mr. Lasher then told the boys how poor Mrs. Stick- 
marsh was, and how unkind it was in them to annoy 
her; they listened attentively, and after school con- 
gm two dollars and eighty cents as a present to the 
° y- 

When Tom Stark’s little sister, Lucy, about nine years 
old, heard about the affair, she felt very sorry that old 
Mrs. Stickmarsh should have had her window broken 
and was so poor. 

“Mamma,” said she, “is it not that old lady that goes 
to our church, and sits up stairs near the organ ?” 

“Yes, Lucy, that is the same lady,” replied Mrs. Stark 

“Isshe poor? Does n’t she have roast beef, and mince 
pies, and Sunderland puddings, same as we do?” in- 
quired Lucy. 

“No, my daughter, she has not money enough to buy 
such costly food. It is probably very seldom that she 
has any meat or pie,” replied her mamma. 

“OQ, itis too bad! I wish I could give her some nice 
things,” said Lucy. 

“You can if you like, and I will give her something, 
too,” said Mrs. Stark. 

“O, that is grand! But mamma, I have not any thing 
to give her; you have all the food,” said Lucy. 

“You can give her your pie,” said Mrs. Stark.» 

“My pie? Have I got a pie?” inquired the puzsled 
little girl. 


you are mean enough 
looking fiercely at the bee 
’ 


for dinner; in six days it would amount to a whole pie. 
Now I will give you a whole pie to carry to Mrs. Stick- 
marsh if you will agree to go without any for six days, 
said Mrs. Stark. : : 

“Yes, I will agree to it,” said Lucy, after a moment’s 
reflection. So Mrs. Stark gota nice apple-pie, and some 
tea and sugar, a sheet of new molasses gingerbread, and 
two pounds of sweet new butter: they were packed 
neatly and carefully into a basket. 

“Now I wish Amelia and Sue would go with me, 
said Lucy. 

“You can go and ask them, if you like; they are both 
up stairs,” said Mrs. Stark. j 

Lucy ran up to find them; they were busy making 
nets for their hair, but were very willing to accompany 
their sister to Widow Stickmarsh’s, for they had always 
liked the old lady. 

In a short time they were in the widow’s sitting-room 
with the basket of good things. Mrs. Stickmarsh was 
reading iret Prayer Book when they went in, but she 
laid it on the table and placed her spectacles on top of 
it; then holding up her hands with joy, she thanked 
the girls for their pleasant call. The window had been 
repaired by the glazier, the black cat was sitting quietly 
on the carpet by the side of her mistress, and every 
thing about her room was in nice order. Lucy was de 
lighted to hear the old lady’s exclamations of surprisé 
and gratitude as the contents of the basket came forth. 





it,” she said to herself, “but the boys are really tting 
too rude, and it is time they were checked.’ fh the 


And then they heard the widow tell about the boys,— 


“I will tell you. You have a piece of pie every da! : 
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== 
what a nice purse of money they had given her, and a 
promise not to trouble her any more. 

Bob Jackson grew up to be a mean man, as he was 
poy; and Gus Boothby always liked to tell how he tor- 
tured Bob into a confession, and saved the school from 
awhipping. Lucy Stark missed her pie every day, but 
she did not complain, for she knew how good it would 
taste tothe poor old widow.—Student and Schoolmate. 


i> 


EELS, OR “KNOWING HOW.” 


«What are those long baskets of open work, with a 
ition like 2 tunnel in the middle of them ?” 
“These,” replied the fisherman, “we call eel-pots. I 
am just going over to that island to dig bait. Won’t 
you get into the boat and see me ?” 
“Yes, if you will loan me a hoe, and let me help 





Were we are! There goes the anchor! The tie will 
py-and-by cover all this low beach, and might set the 
poat adrift before we were aware. 

“You see,” said the experienced digger, “these little 
holes in the sand. A few drops of water now and then 

irt up from them. Down five or six inches in each 
lives a ‘long clam.’ These are breathing holes.” 

Half an hour of as hard work as I ever did in my gar- 
den rewarded me witha few little ones. Meanwhile 
the fisherman had found three times as many, and most 
of them two or three times as large. With a twinkle in 
his eye, he said,— 

“js a trade. We learn by experience where to find 
the large ones.” 

A few clams were placed in each apartment of the eel- 

; and they were fastened to stakes, and sunk to 
the bottom of the sea. 

The next morning we were out again by break of day 
hauling up Our traps. O, what a squirming there was 
as we emptied from each six or eight green snakes into 
our basket! One fell accidentally into the bottom of 
the boat. - 

“You can’t catch him.” 

“Yes, I have.” 

«But he’s slipping! There, he’s gotaway !” 

I did not know how to hold an eel; and soon he not 
only writhed out of my hand, but also over the side of 
the boat and was lost. 

“] should not think it possible to dress such slippery 
things,” Isaid. “Won’t it be worse than digging the 
bait ” 


“There’s a great deal in knowing how,” was the quiet 


realy. 

No sooner had we drawn our boat well up on the 
beach than the squirmers were covered with sand. 

“They don’t like that. How it sticks to their slimy 
skins! They are much more quiet, but must be 
stunned bef sre we can easily strip off their coats.” 

He seized one and threw it violently against a rock. 
It was the tail, and not the head, which he sought to 
bruise, saying, ‘“‘The life of an eel is in its tail.” Then, 
with three or four well-directed strokes of his pocket- 
knife, and a jerk, the first eel’s skin had been re- 
moved, and he was ready for the frying-pan. 

But there was a knack in it. Every stroke was skil- 
ful. Had the knife penetrated deeper, by a hair, it 
would have marred all, and made it far more laborious. 
As we watched every movement, we said to ourselves, 
“0, how all the lower animals suffer for the pleasure of 
man! Some sweat under his heavy burdens; others 
give up life fo replenish his table. The oyster, and all 
living in shell-houses, have their dwellings torn in 
_ over their heads, as ours would be by a tornado. 

e cannot enjoy a delicious repast until they have 
been bruised to death.” 

Multitudes of other fishes are pierced with the barbed 
hook,and gasp and struggle ere they are crisped with 
the fierce heat to gratify our palates. 

Death for our lite is the voice of the whole animate 
creation as it ‘‘groaneth and travaileth together in pain 
until now.” I thought, further, that every master of his 
own profession knows tenfold more about it than one 
of another calling. Therefore, having “two ears and 
but one tongue,” it seemed to me wise to listen more 
and talk less, and to ask more questions, when in the 
presence of others, about that in which they were par- 
ticularly skilled. 





or 


An old minister who was out making pastoral calls, 
with his gray mare, was met recently by a dandy, or 
fast fellow. ‘The old man’s whip was a little the worse 
for wear. The dandy, with a supercilious air, shouted 


as he drove up, “Halloo, old cove! what will youftake 


for your whip ?” 


“Your back!” was the quick reply. The dandy drove 


on rapidly. 
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THE VIOLET’S WORK. 
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The sun had only just risen when little Freddy Weir 
opened his eyes, one bright spring morning, and jump- 
ing out of bed, ran to the window to discover what kind 
of weatver it was. Being fully satisfied on that point, he 
(dressed himself quickly, and having said his prayers, 


At the lower end of it, near the bower, was his own 
ttle plot, which in summer time was very gay, I can! 
‘sure you; but just then the plants were only sprout- 
ing, excepting a few snow drops and crocuses that had 
Tanaged to spring up in spite of the snow, which, until 


his morning Freddy ran straight down to his gar- 
vn to count the flowers; and while stepping very care- 

Y across some green leaves tolook at one of the 
his great joy, drooping its little 
twas the firsthe had seen since last summer; and 

ully picking it, he laid it carefully in his hand, for 
“ar any htm should befall it, and scampered back 
So quickly did he run that he: 
nightened all the little brids away to the trees that’ 
at the door of the breakfast room met his mamma. 


answered his mamma, “it is the first I have 


I will wear it in my button hole; it will | 


“That would be rather selfish,” said Mrs. Weir. 


Weir, “think again. There isa 
better than giving it to you, mamma?” 


cory, tid, looking grave. “I know, I will take it to 
on kned?, he shouted, joyously. “She cannot go out, 


Ow,mamma. That is the best use for it; is it 
eet his mamma, smiling; “but now 


Weir, Freddy’s papa, | 
tage, where Mrs. Reynolds lived with 

dio upper’ heveclt and ‘Welly 
support he an y. 

she was frequently obliged to leave several hours 


as the widow’s; and a little garden in front of it was 
always free from weeds. 
| Nelly was about eleven years old, and had been a 
cripple since her babyhood; but her mother had taught 
| her to read and knit, so that although she was almost 
| entirely contined to the house, she was not without em- 
‘ ployment. 
On the morning we have mentioned, little Freddy, 
having finished his break fast and obtained his mamma’s 
ermission, hastened down the lane to Mrs. Reynolds’. 
dare say any one that passed him would notice that 
| his hand was closed, and that he held it very carefully, 
|as though he had something precious in it. Ah! we 
| know the secret, though; it was the violet. : 
| He opened the green gate and walked up the white 
| foot path, white with broken cockle-shells—for it was 
|not far from the sea shore—up to the cottage door. 
| Nelly was sitting at the window, longing to be out, 
| poor child, when Freddy came in with hisrosy face, 
; which of itself was enough to cheer any one. 
“Good morning, Nelly,” he said; “see what I have 
brought you! It is the first we have seen this year.” 
You should have seen how Nelly’s face brightened 
up when the violet appeared. 
“O, thank you, thank you, Master Freddy!” she 
cried. “I am so much obliged to you. I do love violets 
so much. Now I shall smell it and talk to it when 
mother is away.” 
“How can you talk to a flower ?” asked little Freddy, 
in astonishment. 
“O,I can,” answered Nelly. “It will tell me how 
good God is to me, to make me so happy; and when 
mother comes home she will be so pleased to see it.” 
“Well, good-by, Nelly,” he said; “I must go home 
to my lessons now,” and off he went accordingly. 
Freddy felt very happy, for he had done a kind ac- 
tion. When he reached home he said,— 
“Mamma, I am very glad I took the violet to Nelly, 
instead of wearing itin my button hole. She looked so 
pleased when I gave it to her.” 
“Yes, my dear,” replied his mamma, “soam I. The 
violet has certainly done its work; it has made three 
—_— happy in its short life.” 
“Three people! How, mamma?” 
“It made Nelly, happy, I think; did it not? It 
made me happy by telling me that my little son is try- 
ing not to be selfish; and I think the consciousness of 
having done a good and kind act has made Freddy 
happy, too. Is it not so?” 
t would be a pleasant thing if little children always 
did their work equally well with the violet.—Ezchange. 


| Few cottages could be found so well kept and clean 


THE LITTLE CHILDREN. 


God bless the little children! 
We meet them everywhere; 

We hear their voices round our hearth, 
‘Their footsteps on the stair; 

Their kindly hearts are swelling o'er 
With mirthfulness and glee; 

God bless the little children, 
Wherever they may be. 





We meet them near each gipsy tent 
With visage swarth and dun, 

And eyes that sparkle as they glance 
With roguery and fun; 

We find them fishing in the brook 
For minnows with a pin, 

Or creeping through the hazel-brush 
The linnet's nest to win. 


We meet them in the lordly hall, 
Their stately father's pride; 

We meet them in the poor man’s cot— 
He has no wealth beside; 

Along the city’s crowded street 
They hurl the hoop or ball; 

We find them ‘neath the pauper's roof, 
The saddest sight of al!: 


For there they win no father's love, 
No mother's tender care, 

Their only friend the God above, 
Who hears the orphan's prayer; 

But dressed in silks, or draped in rags, 
In childish grief or glee, 

God bless the little children, 
Wherever they may be. - 


THE NEW COw. 


Her mother said something; Lucy jumped up and 
capered round the room like a dancing-jack. You can- 
not guess what her mother said to set Lucy going so. 
She said, “Lucy, your father has bought a cow.” Jas- 
per ‘and Lucy had long teased for a cow. No, not 
teased; they knew better than to tease. They wished 
their father would have acow. They had picked out a 
name for one; Crummy. As soon as Jasper came 
home, Lucy ran to tell him the news. “I know it,” 
said Jasper. 
“Have you known it a great while?” asked Lucy, a 
little disappointed. 
“No,” said Jasper; “father just told me.” 
“Won't it be delicious ?” cried Lucy, again clapping 
her hands. Delicious was rather a grand word to use 
on the occasion. But no matter; the children were as 
glad as could be, and they took their own ways to say 
so. Jasper and Lucy had often talked over a cow. 
Jasper had offered to take the whole care of one; and 
Lucy was sure she could milk. Father smiled at that, 
for he thought those little dimpled hands were not 
quite big or strong enough to draw milk from mother 
cow's bag. But it showed Lucy was willing to do her 
part, and that is a good sign. 
After dinner, father and Jasper went into the wood- 
house, which was a pretty large building, to fix a place 
for Crummy; but then it was sweet spring time, and 
Crummy would not want much of a place till cold 
weather. However, they must see what accommoda- 
tions she had in prospect. Lucy went too. Abe fol- 
lowed. Abe, you know, is the dog they fished out of 
the pond. Abe wondered what was in the wind. Iam 
pretty sure he knew somebody was coming. Well, the 
next day, when the children came home from school, 
there was a pair Of hornsinthe yard. “She’s here,” 
cried Lucy, opening the gate. The cow was looking 
straight at the gate, and she stepped quickly back. 
*“‘What’s the matter, Lucy ?” cried Jasper. 
“She looks wild at me,” said Lucy. 
“Wild!” cried Jasper; “just as if father would buy a 
wild cow; girls are always scared.” That hurt Lucy’s 
feelings a little; but she did not answer back. Jasper 
marched directly into the yard. The cow looked sharp 
athim. “O,” cried Lucy, peeping in at the gate, ‘“‘she’ll 
hook you, Jasper.” 
»| “No,” said Jasper, “she only feels she is in a strange 
place, and wants to know people. She has come from 
a great yard full of cows she’s acquainted with, and of 
course she’s lonesome. Moolly, Moolly,” said Jasper, 
»| going up and patting her sides, “‘you are our cow now.” 
| “Call her Crummy,” said Lucy, “so she’ll know, and 
not be puzzled.” Jasper patted the cow, and spoke 
kindly, which she seemed to understand, for when he 
moved away she gave a loud moo. 
Lucy had got into the yard, but at that she stepped 
quickly back again. “What does she say, Jasper?” 
asked Lucy, trembling a very little. 
“Perhaps she is asking for a drink of water or a 
mouthful of fresh grass,” said Jasper. “She has come 
a long way, and is tired, I dare say.” 
“OQ yes,” said Lucy, “and I will run and fetch her 
some grass to make a cud of.” 
At that moment who should walk into the yard but 
Abe. “A cow in our yard!” thought Abe; “she must 
be marched off in atrice;” and ly he set up a 
terrible barking. “Out, out, out!” he said as plain as 
bark could say; “out, out, out!” Poor Crummy did 
not relish that. To be a stranger was trying enough, 


but to be as a vagabond was more than 








be off, Abe,” cried Jasper. “Call the dog out, Lucy.” 
Just then mother came out. “Abe,” said mother, 
“come here.” Abe walked up tothe door growling, 
with one eye on the cow and the other on his mistress. 
“Abe, good dog,” she said, patting his head, “that is 
our cow; it is your cow; you must take care of her;” 
and then marched slowly towards the cow, talking 
kindly as she went. Abe saw her pat the cow as she 
patted him, and that, Iam pretty sure, convinced him 
that he was all in the wrong, for he sat down on his 
haunches and slowly wag<ed his tail, saying as well as 
a dog could say, “I see, mistress, I see; she’s not what 
I took her to be;” and so he and Crummy were intro- 
duced, and became in time good friends. 

Lucy now brought a bundle of fresh grass, which 
Crummy snuffed. ‘Give it to her, Lucy,” said Jasper. 
“You, Jasper,” said Lucy; “she’s got such a big 
mouth.’ 

I must leave them feeding Crummy, and tell you 
another time about the children and their pint of 
milk.—Child’s Paper. 








LIEUT. F. M. GILLILAND, of Paducah, Kentucky, who was 
confined for eleven months in the Libby Prison, and was there 
attacked by Dyspepsia in its worst form, and so debilitated that 
he could not walk one square, states that he has been entircly 
cured by Cor’s Dyspepsia CURE. Let the suffering try it. 





MERRY AND WISE, 
A COMIC LITTLE MONTHLY, 
CONTAINS 
THE PHUNNIEST MATTER OUT, 
ALL FOR 15 CENTS A YEAR. 





Address 


Box 18, Station G, N. Y. 
42—4w 





AYER’S PILLS. 


Are you sick, feeble and complaining? Are you out of order 
with your system deranged and your feelings uncomfortable? 
These symptoms are often the prelude to serious illness. Some fit 
of sickness is creeping upon you, and should be averted by a 
timely use of the right remedy. Take Ayer’s Pills, and cleanse 
out the disordered humors—purify the blood, and let the fiuids 
move on unobstructed in health again. They stimulate the func- 
tions of the body into vigorous activ icy, purity the system from the 
obstructions which make disease. A cold settles somewhere in 
the body, and deranges its natural functions. These, if not re- 
lieved, react upon themselves and the surrounding organs, pro- 
ducing general aggravation, suftering and derangement. While in 
this condition, take Ayer's Pills, and see how directly they restore 
the natural action of the system, and with it the buoyant feeling of 
health again. What is true and so apparent in this trivial and 
common complaint is also true in many of the deep scated and 
dangerous distempers. The same purgative effect expels them. 
Caused by similar obstructions and derangements of the natural 
functions of the body, they are rapidly and many of them surely 
cured by the same means. None who know the virtue of these 
Pills will neglect to employ them when suffering from the disorders 
they cure, such as Headache, Foul Stomach, Dysentery, Bilious 
Complaints, Indigestion, Derangement of the Liver, Costiveness, 
Constipation, Heartburn, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Worms and Sup- 
pression, when taken in large doses. 

They are Sugar Coated, so that the most sensitive can take them 
easily, and they are surely the best purgative medicine yet dis- 


covered. 
AYER'S AGUE CURE, 
For the speedy and certain Cure of Intermittent Fever, or Chills 
and Fever, Remittent Fever, Chill Fever, Dumb Ague, Periodi 
cal Headache or Bilious Headache, and Bilious Fevers; indeed, 


for the whole class of diseases originating in biliary derange- 
ment, caused by the malaria of miasmatic countries. 


This remedy has rarely failed to cure the severest cases of Chills 
and Fever, and it has this great advantage over other Ague med- 
icines, that it subdues the complaint without injury to the patient. 
It contains no quinine or other deleterious substance, nor does it 
—— quinism or any injurious effect whatever. Shaking 

rothers of the army and the west, try it, and you will endorse 
these assertions. ‘ 

Prepared by J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by all 
druggists and dealers in medicine. —2meow 





DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 
We make a few short extracts from the many Testimonials we 
have received from time to time, unsolicited. 

The New York Zxaminer, says: Every mother and house- 
keeper must often act as a family physician in the numerous ill 
ness and accidents that occur among children and servants. For 
many of these cases I have used Davis's Pain Killer, and consid- 
er it an indispensable article in the medicine box. In diarrhea, 
it has been used and effected cures. For cuts and bruises, it is 
invaluable. 


The Editor of the Christian Advocate, says: It is a real pleas- 
ure to us to speak favorably of this article, known almost univer- 
sally to be a good and safe remedy for burns and other pains of the 
body. It is valuable not only for colds in the winter, but for vari- 
ous summer complaints, and should be in every family. 


A. D. Milne, Editor of Messenger, Glens Falls, N. Y., says: 
There is no medicine at the present day I value so highly as Perry 
Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer. Ihave used it in my family for 
years; in every instance it has proved a sovereign remedy. I 
tested its qualities to-day on a severe burn, and found it all that 
could be desired. 


Mr. John Jackson, of the Calais Advertiser, writes: I know it 
to be all it is recommended, having used it in my family six or 
seven years. 


The Salem Observer, says: No article of medicine ever attained 
to such unbounded popularity and extensive diffusion. It has 
penetrated to every part, even the most remote, of the known 
world, bearing with it its healing influences more potent than 
those of the spices of ‘‘Araby the blessed." We are informed by 
our principal druggists, that they sell more of this article for ex- 
portation than of any or All others, and that the demand is con- 
stantly increasing. 


The Cincinnati Nonpareil, Nov. 14, 1849, says: Some of our 
most prominent citizens and business men strongly recommend it 
to the public as an article of great merit and virtue, and that they 
never knew any medicine to become so deservedly popular in so 
short a time, 39—2m 





DR. SETH ARNOLD'S BALSAM is warranted to cure Dys- 
entery, Diarrheea and Cholera Morbus. Jt has done so for the 
past twenty-five years, and it will prove efficacious to those who 
will try its virtues. We know whereof we do testify, and believe 
that we are doing the public good in endorsing it. Rr. Rev. Bisu- 
op SouTHGATs, and also Rev. JAMES PoRTER, D. D., of N. Y., of 
the Methodist Book Concern, recommend it. Keep a bottle on 
hand—it costs but 25 cents, and may save a doctor's bill, and pos- 
sibly, life itself. It is sure and safe. 36—Tw 





DR. BIOKNELL’S SYRUP! 
THE GREAT CHOLERA REMEDY, 


Also Dysentery, Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, Summer Complaint, 
Pain or Cramp in the Stomach or Bowels, Sick or Sour Stomach, 
Painter's Colic, &c., and is warranted to CURE or no pay. Is pure- 
ly vegetable, without a particle of opiate or narcotic. Highly 
aromatic, very pleasant to the taste, mild, but sure in its effects, 
warms and strengthens the system, acts like a charm, affording 
almost immediate relief, and a taste of the article will satisfy the 
most incredulous of these tacts. Sold by all dealers in medicine. 
Please send for circular. Try it. Prepared only by EDWARD 
SUTTON, Providence, R. I. DEMAS BARNES & Co., of New 
York, and GEO. C. GOODWIN & Co., of Boston, General Agents. 

jm 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
PRICE OF CFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71, 
SOMETHING NEW FOR BOYS. 


Men and Boys are Makinc Mower with the LOWE PRESS 
vy which Cards, Labels, &c., are ted ata a, 75 per 





temper could bear; so she shook her head at Abe with 
great spirit, and showed him her horns. “Go away; 





POLAND'S 
Magic Bilious Powders. 





This preparation is the discovery of the Rev. J. W. POLAND, 
formerly the Pastor of the Baptist, church in Goffstown, N. H., 
and a man dearly beloved by that denomination throughout 
New England. He was obliged to leave the pulpit and study 
medicine to save his own life, and his MAGIC POWDERS are 
one of the most wonderful discoveries of modern times. It is 


The Great Liver and Bilious Remedy! 
which completely throws in the shade all other discoveries in 
medicine; and it affords him much gratification that they re- 


ceive the i pprobation of all who have tested them. 
The Magic Bilious Powders are a 





Positive Cure ror Liver Compiarnt! 
in its most aggravated form, and an immediate corrector of all 


BILIOUS DERANGEMENTS! 
Excellent for 
HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION, 
PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, 
A SALLOW SKIN, DROWSINESS, DIZZINESS, HEART- 
BURN, PALPITATION, 
And a most wonderful 

Cure and Preventive of Fever and Ague! 

(We advise all who are troubled with this fearful malady 
to always keep the Powders on hand ready for immediate use.) 

Here are a few important particulars :— 

lst.—They are the Great Specific for all Bilious Affections. 


2p.—They are the only known remedy that will cure Liver- 
Complaint. 


3p.—They are the only known remedy that will cure Con- 
stipation. 

4ru.—The Powders are so thorough in their operation that 
one package will be all that the majority of those using them 
will require to effect a cure. 


5TH.—They are a mild and pleasant yet the most effectual 
cathartic known, 


6rH.—They are the cheapest and best medicine extant, as 
they can be sent by mail to any part of the globe for the price, 
50 cents. 


Circulars, containing certificates, information, &c., sent to 
auy part of the world free ot charge. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, or by mail on application to 
C. G. CLARK & CO., 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Price, 50 Cents per Box. 


GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., No. 38 Hanover treet,Bosto 
New England Agents. 34—L2te08 





Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure! 





This GREAT REMEDY for all diseases of the 
STOMACEL 


is the discovery of the inventor of Coe's valuabls Cough Bal- 
sam, while experimenting for his own health. It cured Cramp 
in the Stomach for him which had before yielded to nothing 
rut chloroform. 

The almost daily testimony from various parts of the coun- 
try encourage us to believe there is no disease caused by @& 
disordered stomach it will not speedily cure. 


Physicians Endorse and Use it! 
Ministers give Testimony of its Efficacy ! 
And from all directions we receive tidings of cures performed. 
DYSPEPSIA! 
It is sure to cure. 
HEARTBURN ! 
One dose will cure. 
SICK-HEADACHE ! 
It has cured in hundreds of cases. 
HEADACHE AND DIZZINESS! 
It stops in thirty minutes. 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH! 
It corrects at once. 
RISING OF THE FOOD! 
It stops immediately. 
DISTRESS AFTER EATING! 
One dose will remove. 
CHOLERA MORBUS ! 
Readily yields to a few doses. 
BAD BREATH! 
Will be changed with half a bottle. 
IT I8 PERFECTLY HARMLESS 


Its UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS is owing te the fact that 


s 


It Cures by Assisting Nature 
TO RE-ASSERT HER SWAY IN THE SYSTEM! 
Nearly every dealer in the United States sells it at 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


Cc. G. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 
34—12etow NEW HAVEX, CONN. 





DR. SETH ARNOLD’S BALSAM, 
WARRANTED TO CURE 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 
DYSENTERY, DIARRHG@A AND CHOLERA. 
65,000 Bottles Sold 
IN NEW ENGLAND LAST YEAR. 

Price only 25 Cents, 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Southgate, Rev. James Porter, D. D., Of. . 

and others, recommend it. 
KEEP A BOTTLE ON HAND. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


GILMAN BROS., Proprietors, 
BOSTON 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 


—OR— 


READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe- 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, and twelve 
pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making 
Soft Soap. No lime is required. 

Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 

B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington Street, 


b—4m 








cent. Some boys earn $2 per week des attending 
Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS ©O., 
%—ly 23 Water Street, Boston 





47—ly NEW YORK. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 





Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companicn is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dolla: 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 


OBJECTS OF INTEREST IN BERLIY. 
From our German Correspondent. 

Dear ReEapDeERS OF THE CoMPANION,—One evening, 
recently, we enjoyed a very fine concert on the Linden. 
In one of my previous letters I have written about Lie- | 
big’s concerts and those at the Sing Academy, but this! 
was different from either of those. 

All the music of the evening was of the finest order, | 
and the performances on the piano, violin and cornet | 
were excellently rendered, but the greatest charm was 
in listening to the exquisite playing on the harp by a, 
little boy of nine years. He was such a little fellow, | 
and had such a happy, joyous face, that we almost 
loved him before his little fingers touched the instru- | 
ment. | 

The price of the entrance tickets was high, and many | 
other places of entertainment were open, so that the | 


hall was not full; although the father of the boy had| 
hoped to realize seven hundred dollars, for the sole pur- 
pose of buying a harp for his son. 

When the time came for little Ferdinand to play, he 
stepped upon the platform and bowed with a great deal 
of dignity to the audience, and then his fingers seemed 
to sweep over the strings and as if by magical power 
bring forth the most exquisite music. 

Every time he finished his piece the people applaud- 
ed most enthusiastically, and he would smile from very 
pleasure and then skip down the steps and run around 
among the audience as if he were in his play garden, 

Dear little fellow, we wished that we could take him 
to America, but I fear that if he is continually brought 
before large audiences he will sometime lose his pres- 
ent sweet, childlike manner. 

What a wonderfully musical nation this is! Every 
body sings. They sing in the church, they sing in the 
school, in the parlor, in the kitchen, on the street, at 
the wedding and at the funeral. 

The style of the music is heavier, much slower and 
more dignified than ours. I could but notice, in a visit 
to a Sunday school, how differently the children sung, 
or rather what different tunes they sung from our chil- 
dren athome. Ifa German boy or girl should hear 
the music to which we are accustomed, it would seem 
like music for the dance. 

As we are very soon to leave Berlin, we have been 
devoting some time of the past two weeks to sight-see- 
ing, and yesterday we obtained tickets of entrance to 
the new synagogue of the Jews. 

I can give you no just description of its size and 
splendor. When it is finished it will have cost seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, gold. The three 
domes which surmount it are richly gilded, and the 
largest one can be seen from all parts of the city. 

It seemed indeed strange to be in the church of a 
people whose faith is that of the ancient Hebrews, and 
who have no Christ, and none of the comforts of our 
blessed religion. The poor Jews feel themselves de- 
pressed, and have no way to make their power and 
wealth felt but to build these costly, elegant temples. 

What a wealth of things and places of interest there 
ave to be seen in this great city! On the same day that 
we saw the Jewish synagogue we visited a collection of 
statuary of one of the most famous of modern sculptors. 
There were hundreds of his original models, from 
which the finest statues of Berlin have been copied. 
Do you know that the great work of a sculptor consists 
in the skill with which he works the plaster, of which 
the polished marble statue is but the copy? The plas- 
ter cast of the great statue of Frederick was there, the 
finest thing of the kind I ever saw. 

After this we rode to the botanical gardens to see 
the glass house of palms. We could almost fancy we 
were transported to the tropics, as we wandered through 
the forest of palm-trees and ferns of all sizes and vari- 
eties. Some of the palms were forty feet high, with not 
a leaf nor sprig excepting at the very top. There were 
cactuses of every form; some were sixteen feet in 
height, and some in blossom. Ferns grew as large as 
trees; pine-apples twice as large as your father’s tall 
hat. When we went up into the galleries and looked 
upon all this it looked indeed like a tropical jungle, 
and had we seen a tiger oran clephant among the 
dense foliage the illusion would have been almost too 
perfect. 

But now we must leave all these pleasant things. We 
must bid good-by to a large circle of good friends; and 
take a last peep at the musuem with its inexhaustible 
collections; at the fine buildings and palaces; and to 
all that for many weeks has amused and profited us. 
So to both Berlin and to you I will say good-by. 

Berlin, March, 1866. Cc. A. G. 
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QUICK-WITTED AFRICAN BIRDS, 


The honey-guide is an extraordinary bird. How is 
it that every member of its family has learned that all 
men, white or black, are fond of honey? The instant 
the little fellow gets a glimpse of a man, he hastens to 
greet him with a hearty invitation to come, as Mbia 
translated it, to a bee’s hive, and take some buoney. 
He flies on in the proper direction, perches on a tree, 
and looks back to see if you are following; then on to 
another, and another, until he guides you to the spot. 
If you do not accept his first invitation he follows you 
with pressing importunities, quite as anxious to jure 
the stranger to the bees’ hive as other birds are to 
draw him away from their own nests. Except while 
on the march our men were sure to accept the invita- 
tion, and manifested the same by a — ar responsive 
whistle, meaning, as they said, “All right, go ahead; 
we are coming.” 

The bird never deceived them, but always guided 
them to a hive of bees, though some had but little 
honey in store. 

Has this peculiar habit of the honev-guide its origin, 
as the attachment of dogs, in friendship for man, or in 


ground? Self-interest aiding in preservation from dan- 
ger seems to be the rule in most cases, as, for instance, 
in the bird that guards the buffalo and rhinoceros. 
| The grass is often so tall and dense that one could go 
| close up to these animals quite unperceived; but the: 
guardian bird, sitting on the beast, sees the approach | 
| of danger, flaps its wings and screams, which causes its | 
| bulky charge to rush off from a foe he has neither seen 


!nor heard. For his reward the vigilant little watcher | 


has the pick of the parasites of his fat friend.—Living- 
stone’s Expedition to the Zambesi. 








VARIETY. 





PATIENT UNDER PROVOCATION. 


In days of yore there lived in Chester, Pa., an old 
gentleman who kept a dry-goods store, and was re- 
markable for his good disposition; no one had ever 
seen him out of temper. 

This remarkable characteristic having become the 
subject of conversation, one of his neighbors, who was 
somewhat of a wag, said that he could succeed in ruf- 
fling the temper of the stoic. He accordingly went to 
his store and asked to see some cloths suitable for a 
coat. One piece was shown to him and then another; 
a third and a fourth were handed from the shelves. 
This was too coarse; the other was too fine; one was 
too dark a color, another too light. Still the man con- 
tinued placid as new milk, and no sooner did his cus- 
tomer start an objection to any particular piece than 
he was met by some other variety being laid before 
him, until the very last piece in the shop was unfolded 
to his view. The storekeeper now lost all hope of 
pleasing his fastidious purchaser, when the latter, af- 
fecting to look at the uppermost piece with satisfaction, 
exclaimed, 

“Ah, my dear sir, you have hit it at last. This is 
the very thing; I will take a cent’s worth of this pat- 
tern,” at the same time laying the money plump upon 
the counter before him, to show that he was prompt 


ay. 

“You shall have it, my good friend,” replied the 
merchant, with the utmost seriousness of speech and 
manners. And then, laying the cent on the surface of 
the cloth and applying his ample scissors, he cut it 
fairly round to the size ofathe money, and, wrapping it 
carefully up in a paper, made a low bow, thanked him 
for his custom, and hoped he would call at his store 
when he wanted uny thing in his line again. 





BABY FLORENCE. 


You'd better believe she is pretty, 
Gur baby, our beautiful girl! 


With her eyes full of innocent mischief, 
With her hair just beginning to curl; 
With her tiny feet constantly tripping, 


For she is just learning to walk; 
With her lips full of musical prattle, 
For she is just learning to talk. 


I watch her sometimes at the window, 
She stands on the tips of her toes; 
Outside you can see her e) es sparkle, 
And the end of her little pug-nose. 
She mimics the dog's solemn bow-wow, 
She catches up every lhght word; 
She mews, and she crows, and she whistles, 
As shrill as a wild forest bird, 


Only just a year old is our baby, 
‘So pure and so happy is she 
That'we long to enchant her, and keep her 
Forever as young and as free. 
But we might as well prison the sunshine, 
Or stay the sweet growth of the flowers, 
Or bind up the spray of the fountain, 
Or tetter the switt-tiying hours. 


God gave her, our beautiful baby! 
He made her so sweet and so pure; 
He gave her the undying spirit 


That will to all ages endure. 
God keep her! May Israel's Shephe.d, 
Who carries the lambs in His breast, 
Be near her in joy and in sorrow, 
And guide her safe home to His rest. 
—Sunday School Advocate. Mus. H. C. GARDNER. 


“KNOWLEDGE 18 POWER.” 


1. A valuable pocket knife was once dropped in a 
twenty-feet well, half full of water. As the knife went 
down the question came up, “How shall I get it out? 
Shall I have to draw the water from the well?” The 
writer proposed to use a powerful horse-shoe magnet, 
near by, suspended by acord. “But,” said the knife- 
dropper, “I can’t see where to lower the magnet so as 
to touch the knife.” ‘Throw the sun’s rays down on 
the bottom of the well by a looking-glass,” was the 
second answer. It was done; the knife was rendered 
visible from the top of the well, the magnet came into 
contact, and the knife was brought up; all being ac- 
complished in a minute of time. 

2. The two parts of a pump bucket screwed together 
were to be separated in repairing it, so as to introduce 
a new leather packing. But it was old, rusty and firm, 
and the force of three stout men, aided with levers, 
ceculd not start it a hair’s breadth. What strength 
could not do, however, brains did. The outer part, or 
socket, (into which the inner was screwed,) was heated, 
and the inner kept cold. The heat expanded the outer 
socket, making it larger, and a force of ten pounds sep- 
arated the two portions. 

3. Ground glass stoppers sometimes are fast in bot- 
tles, and hard to move. The heat of the fingers in 
working at them renders them still more so. But if 
the neck of the bottle is warmed (by a cloth in hot wa- 
ter, hot ashes, &c.,) the stopper will loosen immedi- 
ately.—American Artisan. ' 
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A CAUTION. 


We mention the following asa caution against the 
bad habit which many girls and young ladies are ad- 
dicted to, of placing pins and needles in their mouths 
while engaged in sewing. Miss Mattie J. Bigelow, 
daughter of George Bigelow, Esq., of Skowhegan, has 
been in poor health for two years past, and at times 
raising considerable blood and suffering severe pain in 
her lungs. Last fall she went West, and stopping on 
the way with some friends, was so low in health that 
her life was almost despaired of. She recovered, how- 
ever, and on arriving in lowa was very feeble for some 
time. At length a sore gathered on her side, from 
which great difficulty was experienced, until it broke, 
and a needle came from it. The physician who attend- 
ed her gave it as his opinion that the needle had passed 
through both lungs, thus — the severe pain and 
ill health. She is now doing well with a prospect of re- 
gaining her health.—Maine Farmer. 
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ONE GLASS OF WINE. 


The Duke of Orleans, the oldest son of King Louis 
Philippe, was the inheritor of whatever rights the royal 
family could transmit. He was a noble young man, 
physically and intellectually noble. One morning he 
invited a few companions with him, as he was about to 
take his departure from Paris to join his regiment. 
In the conviviality of the hour he drank too much wine. 
He did not become intoxicated; he was not in any re- 
spect a dissipated man. His character was lofty and 
noble. But in that fe tees hour he drank a glass too 
much. . He lost the balance of his body and his mind. 
Bidding adieu to his companions, he entered the car- 











riage. 
‘Bat for that extra glass he would have kept his seat. 





love for the sweet pickings of the plunder left on the 


He leaped from the carriage. But for that extra glass 


| of wine he would have alighted on his feet. His head 


. 


struck the pavement. Senseless, bleeding, he was tak- 
en into a beer shop and died. That extra glass of wine’ 
overthrew the Orleans Ana confiscated their prop- 
erty of one hundred millions of dollars, and sent the 
whole family into exile.—Harper’s Magazine. 
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“a CORPS.” 


An ignorant fellow during the late war picked up a 
daily paper, and glancing over the telegraphic dis- 
patches, happened to notice the arrival of Hooker’s 
corps at Nashville. A look of surprise overspread his 
features, and remarking to a bystander that Joe Hook- 
er was dead, he read as follows: 

“Gen. Joe Hooker’s corps(e) passed through Nash- 
ville yesterday.” 

The person to whom he read the dispatch doubted 
the fact, and requested to see the paper. The fellow 
raised it to his triend’s eyes, and said, with a knowing 
look, “There it is: ‘Gen. Joe Hooker’s [spelling out 
the word and pointing to it with his finger] c-o-r-p-s 
(corpse) passed through Nashville yesterday \’” 

Those around smiled slightly, but said nothing to 
dispel the illusion; and to this day Billy L—— believes 
that Hooker's corpse —— through Nashville, and is 
now “mouldering in the ground.” 


—_—_—__+or —___—_- 
WILD GEESE. 


A friend of ours has a pair of wild geese which he 
has kept, with clipped wings, on his estate in West- 
brook, for six years past. Though so long domesti- 
cated they are still wild and half savage, striking with 
beak and wing. One of them will come at the call of 
his name, answering with a half-angry “kronk, kronk,” 
a wild, weird cry ; and it is amusing to see the encoun- 
ter between him and his owner, the bird seeking to 
strike the hand that would fondle him, until he is 
seized by the neck and brought into submission.—Port- 
land Transcript. 
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WORTH KNOWING. 


It is worth while to remember that when one dives 
under the water it is important to regulate his breath- 
ing. By breathing very hard just before plunging, all 
the carbenic acid gas is expelled from the lungs; then 
a long, full inspiration charges the lungs with a larger 
supply of oxygen than usual, and enables them to do 
without a fresh supply longer than is ordinarily the 
case. 

a ee 


A SMART GIRL. 


A little girl in the employ of the Wolcottville (Ct.) 
Manufacturing Company possesses most wonderful 
arithmetical powers. She counts 2,000 percussion caps 
and puts them in twenty boxes (100 in each) in one 
minute, and never makes a mistake. 


One of the scholars in a celebrated boarding-school 
in the town of W—— was taken sick with congestion 
of the lungs. The teacher sent Al. B—— (another 
scholar) fur the doctor. On his way he stopped to tell 
the boy’s aunt. She asked what the matter was. Al. 
replied, “He is very sick with digestion on the lungs.” 
This Al. was sixteen years old. 





Wuen I was a very small girl, living in the country, 
a recently imported Irish girl, seeing a huge black 
snake that my brother brought home as the result of 
an afternoon’s gunning, exclaimed, starting back in 
horror from it, “Indade, Masther William, did ye shoot 
the ugly baste a-flying ?” 


“You a dentist, Bob? I did not know you were in 
that trade.” 

“Yes,” said Bob; “I follow no other business but 
setting teeth—in beef, potatoes, bread, and sich like.” 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Magical Increase. 


Take a large drinking glass of a conical form, that is, small at 
bottom and large at top; and, having put into it a quarter, fill it 


about half way up with water; then place a plate upon the top of 


the glass, and turn it quickly over, that the water may not escape. 
A piece of silver as large as half-a-dollar will immediately appear 
on the plate, and somewhat higher up, another piece of the size of 
& quarter. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





I am composed of 17 letters. 


Hy 10, 16, 14, 2, 7, 10 was a brother of the Joel who was one of 


David's guard. 

My 2, 7,10, 16,10 was one of the sons of Azel, a descendant 
of Saul. 

My 6,3, 13,15,7 is the name of one of the books of the Old 
Testament. 

My 15, 5, 7, 4 was a cunning hunter. 

My 10, 11, i6, 2 planted the first vineyard after the flood. 

My 8, 3, 1 was the son of Haran. 

My 13, 7, 4. 17 was a king of Israel. 

My 12, 16, 17, 15, 10, 9 is a sum of money mentioned in one of the 
parables. 

My whole is a command. 


3. 


My Jirst is a sweet little damsel, 
Her mouth is a casket of pearis, 
While the merry wind always is sporting 
With her tangled gold network of curls; 
Her eyes keep the tender reflection 
Of the sky, whence she lately came down, 
And her bud of a mouth has a sweetness 
Of expression that's purely her own! 


She has very strong loves and dislikings— 
She can shriek, and can stamp in a pet, 

But repents with a kiss, and entreats you, 
With sweet, eager lips, to forget. 

When she puts on my second, I ponder 
On the old fairy legend, and pray 

(Half in earnest) no wolf may be lurking, 
My darling to scare on her way. 


‘Tis the bright age of gold! that brief season 
We possess when we enter my whole ; 

Skies are bluest, and blossoms are sweetest, 
And streams in pure merriment roll! 

So enjoy it, my darling; my second 
Ne’er sheltered a prettier jirs/. 

Years hence you'll recall with sad pleasure 
How fondly my whole was once nursed! 


Conundrums. 


What thing is that 
comes? A ditch. 


Why is a French franc of no value compared with the American 


dollar? Because it is worthless. 


What are the features of acannon? Cannon's mouth, camnon- 


ize, and cannon-eers. 


What is that which is always invisible and never out of sight? 


The letter I. 


What is the only pain that we make light of? A window-pane. 
What sort of a throat is the best for a singer to reach high notes 


with? A soar throat. 


Why 
no visible means of su; 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


- A minor is not of age according to law. (A miner-is-naught- 


cord in G-tool-AW. 
2. morrow. 
3. Cartridge. 
4. Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 


which the more we cut it the longer it be- 


are balloons in the air like vagrants? Because they have 


—=—= 
THE GREAT STRENGTHENING TONIQ, 
(Not a Wuiskey PREPARATION.) 


HOOFLAND'S 
GERMAN BITFTERS 


WILL CURE 
DEBILITY!—DEBILITY! 
resulting from any cause whatever. 


Hi 
PROSTRATION OF THE SYSTEM, 


INDUCED BY 
EXPOSURE, 





-or- a 


Diseases of Oamp Life. 
Soipiers, CiTIzeEns, MALE OR FEMALE, ADULT O8 Yours, 


Will find in this Bitters a pure Tonic, not dependent on bad liquey 
for their almost miraculous eifects. 


oO 
DYSPEPSIA, 


AND DISEASES RESULTING FROM DISORDERS 
OF THE LIVER AND DIGESTIVE ORGAN 


ARE CURED BY 


HOOFLAND'S GERMAN BITTERS. 


This Bitters has Performed more Cures, gives better Satis: 
has more Testimony, has more Respectable People to vouch fori, 
than any other article in the market. 


oO 


We defy any one to contradict this assertion, and 
WILL PAY $1000 


to any one who will produce a certificate published by us thay 
not genuine. 


HOOFLAND'S GERMAN BITTERS 
WILL CURE EVERY CASE OF 
Chronic or Nervous Debility, 
and Diseases of the Kidn 


EF 


Observe the following symptoms resulting from disorders of 
digestive organs: 


oa. Inward Piles, Fulness of Blood to the Head, Aci 
of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Ful- 
ness or Weight in the S h, Sour Er i Sink- 
or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
Swimming of the Head, Hurried and Diffi- 
cult Breathing, Fluttering at the 
Heart, Choking or Suf- 
focating Sensations when in a lying 
Posture, Dimness of Vis- 
fon, Dots or Webs before the 
Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, 
Deficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the 
Skin and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
&c., Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, 
Constant imaginings of Evil, and great Depression of Spirt 


L 
REMEMBER, 


% ‘wt this Bitters is not Alcoholic, contains no Rum or Whisk 
and cannot make drunkards, but is the best Tonic in the World 


READ WHO SAYS SO. 


From Rev. W. D. Seigfried, Pastor of Twelfth Baptist Church 
Philadelphia. 


GENTLEMEN :—I have recently been laboring under the dis 
effects of indigestion, accompanied by a prostration of the nervy 
system. N lies were rt Jed by friends, 
some of them tested, but without relief. Your Hoofland’s Germ 
Bitters were recommended by persons who had tried them, # 
whose favorable mention of these Bitters induced me to try the 
I must confess I had an aversion to Patent Medicines from 
“thousand and one™ quack “Bitters,” whose only aim seems 0 
to — off sweetened and drugged liquor upon the community! 
a sly way. and the tendency of which, 1 fear, is to make mat) 
confirmed drunkard. Upon learning that yours was really a me 
cinal preparation, I took it with happy effect. Its action, not om 
upon the stomach, but upon the nervous system, was prompt 
graafying. I feel that I have derived great and permanent bene 
from the use of a few bottles. 

Very respectfully yours, 
W. D. SEIGFRLED, No. 254 Sackamaxon Stres 


A 


From the Rev. E. D. Fendall, Assisiant Editor Christies 
Chronicle, Philadelphia. 

I have derived decided benefit from the use of Hoofiand’s ® 
man Bitters, and feel it my privilege to recommend them 
most valuable tonic, to all who are suffering from general debi 
or from diseases arising from derangement of the liver. 

Yours truly, EoD. FENDALL 


From Rev. D. Merrige, Pastor of the Passyunk Baptist Chur. 
Paladoipnte, ” 






















































From the many respectable recommendations given to Dr. H 
land’s German Bitters, I was induced to give them a trial. 
using several bottles I found them to be a good remedy for debi 
and a most excellent tonic for the stomach. D. MERRIGE 


N 


Fro, Rev. Wm. Smith, formerly Kastor of the Vincentown a 
Millville (N. J.) Baptist Churches. 

Having used in my family a number of bottles of your Hoofias 
German Bitters, I have to say that I ard them as an exces! 
medicine, specially adapted to remove the diseases they are rect 
mended for. They stre en and invigorate the system W 
debilitated, and are useful in disorders of the liver, loss of 4 

resto 



















&c. Ihave also recommended them to several or my frien 
have tried them, and found them greatly beneficial im.the 
tion of health. Yours 


WILLIAM £MITH 
Hutchinson St., pried 


D 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
See that the signature of “C. M. JACKSON” is on the 
of each bottle. 
PRICE. 


SinGLe Borrie Gye DoLiar, on A HaLy Doz. FoR & 


Should your nearest druggist not have the article, one r 


fis place, but send to us, and we will forward, securely packs 
express. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY, 
NO. 631 ARCH STREET: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
JONES & EVANS, 
[Successors to C. M. JACKSON & 00.,) 
PROPRIETORS. 


For sale by GEO. C. GOODWING& CO , 38 Hanover © 
Boston, and by all Druggists. . 
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